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analysis which is in fact not only an unsparing, a terribly gentle, 
criticism of British methods and British statesmen, but an earnest 
admonition as to the danger of deterioration to which democratic 
government is exposed through the operation of the party system. 
The concealment or neglect of real issues — in the case of England, 
such issues as the need of security and the importance of maintaining 
the balance of power — the substitution of logical agility for funda- 
mental truth which occurs when government has become too partisan 
and too " lawyerlike "; a dearth of leaders who really lead — these 
are some of the dangers which the author points out, and illustrates. 
Mr. Oliver is a believer in democracy; he has faith that it will 
ultimately conquer; yet he pertinently observes that, " though there 
may be consolation for certain minds, there is no safety for the na- 
tion in the simple faith that democracy is in its nature invincible. 
On the contrary, it fights at a disadvantage, both by reason of its 
inferiority in central control, and because it shrinks from ruthless- 
ness." Democracy, in short, must demonstrate its right to survive. 

Closely connected with this examination of the weaknesses of 
democracy as revealed in a crisis, is the author's comparison of com- 
pulsory with voluntary service. Just here, Mr. Oliver's conclusions 
may seem to American readers startlingly paradoxical. That volun- 
tary enlistment is the least oppressive way of recruiting the army 
and the one most in harmony with free institutions, would seem to 
many almost self-evident. But there are puzzling questions that 
may be asked. Is there, for instance, really any such thing as volun- 
tary enlistment? Is not enlistment practically always the result of 
some form of compulsion, as for example the compulsion of hunger ? 
And is not public compulsion preferable to private or accidental 
compulsion of any sort ? And, again, is it either wise or just to im- 
pose the duty of defending the country upon a body, not indeed of 
" mercenary," but certainly of professional, soldiers? 

Or by what right do the majority of the citizens of a nation 
demand that their lives and property should be protected by two 
classes — those who love danger, and those who possess an unusually 
strong sense of duty ? The whole discussion is vividly illustrated by 
references to the present British methods of recruiting — through 
posters and pleas. 

This book of Mr. Oliver's — written at high tension yet with 
calmness, with argumentative adroitness and yet with fairness — 
commands attention. It undoubtedly has significance for Amer- 
icans. 



Notes op a Bust Life. By Joseph Benson Poraker. Cincinnati : 
Stewart and Kidd Company, 1916. 

" As I now look back over my twelve years of service in the 
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Senate," writes Mr. Foraker in his recently published reminiscences, 
" I do not find an important vote or speech that I would recall if I 
had the power to do so." The book, in fact, impresses one as the 
record of a sincere man and a hard fighter — an honest and vigorous 
reaffirmation of views formerly held, a justification of past courses. 
As such it possesses interest, yet its point of view is rather too exclu- 
sively that indicated in the sentence just quoted. The book is in 
somewhat too large a degree an apologia pro vita sua to hold interest 
of the higher and more permanent sort. One feels that it is a pity 
that the author of these notes has not at once compressed his mate- 
rial and in retrospect broadened his views and philosophized his 
theme. As it is, long quotations from speeches and the rehearsal of 
controversies not always of prime importance crowd and cumber the 
two volumes of the reminiscences. 

The author's discussion of various important legislative measures 
with which he was concerned and of debates in which he took part 
during his strenuous career as a senator is occasionally of historic 
value. Yet here there is a certain want of proportion. In the accum- 
ulation and sifting of evidence as to the authorship of certain im>- 
portant acts — including the Sherman Law — the author deals with 
details that are almost too minute for history and scarcely profitable 
to the general reader. Again, the story of the Brownsville affray, 
over which Senator Foraker bickered with President Roosevelt, occu- 
pies an amount of space rather disproportioned to its ultimate im- 
portance. 

There is much skillful logical combat in these two volumes for the 
lover of debate and much weighty and vigorous eloquence for the 
lover of public speaking. There are, too, peppery and forceful ex- 
pressions of opinion, and occasionally vivid character sketches. 

Theodore Roosevelt is thus described in a letter of Mr. Foraker 's 
to John Sherman, written in 1884 : 

" I found Mr. Roosevelt to be a young man of rather peculiar! 
qualities, but sincerely anxious to bring the Edmunds men to your 
side. He is a little bit young, and on that account has not quite so 
much discretion as he will have after a while, and for that reason, 
was somewhat less influential than I hoped to find him. ' ' 

The same letter refers to Henry Cabot Lodge in terms of high 
esteem: " A genuine good man — not only absolutely honest in all 
that he endeavored to do but ... a man of culture and a man 
of most excellent judgment . . . nothing cranky about him. He 
is a coming man without doubt. ' ' In this and similar passages there 
are entertaining bits of personal description, anecdote or estimate of 
character. Now and then, too, more general views are expressed 
with exceptional frankness and point, as in the following outburst 
about " Mugwumps ": I have observed that most men who have 
distinguished themselves in my time by loud profession of superior 
virtues and devotion to reform, have been men who would violate 
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every precept they preached for the sake of forcing their views upon 
others, and then sulk and refuse to play if they could not have their 
own way." 

For those who enjoy hard hitting there are stimulating passages 
in. these reminiscences. On the whole, however, they are less in- 
structive historically and politically, less rewarding in human 
interest. — in anecdotes and estimates of men — than might be 
expected. 



French Novelists of Today (Second Series). By Winifred 
Stephens. New York : John Lane Company, 1915. 

Varying in quality between merely " popular " or conventional 
interest and really illuminating criticism, the recently published 
volume by "Winifred Stephens, entitled French Novelists of Today, 
seldom fails to pique curiosity and occasionally satisfies the desire 
for real literary interpretation. The opening chapter, which deals 
with The French Novel on the Eve of the War, though cursory, is 
well worth reading. With lightness of touch and with precision, 
the author outlines and illustrates the modern French tendencies 
in fiction, enabling her readers to feel in some measure the power 
of the Catholic Revival — a stream of thought and feeling that flows 
in two main directions, the one dogmatic, constructive, classical, 
the other mystic, liberal, romantic; the one dominated by the tra- 
ditionism of Barres, the other by the vitalism of Bergson. The de- 
cay of rationalism, the gradual abandonment of irony, the symp- 
tomatic glorification of sport — to all these elements the author gives 
some sort of form and connection. 

As interpretations the chapters of this volume are not always 
very satisfactory. There is sometimes a sense of effort in keeping 
upon the high critical level and a tendency to use, for instance, the 
word " significant " without much meaning. From the essay upon 
Marcelle Tinayre one derives little beyond the impression of a vivid 
feminine personality and a general effect of romance and color. 
Comment upon Romam Rolland's Jean Christophe is doubtless some- 
what like comment upon the Atlantic Ocean : it can hardly be ade- 
quate. Miss Stephens is analytical to the extent of indicating in this 
vast work " the blending in one temperament of the tendencies of 
Eastern and Western, of Teutonic and Celtic culture." Perhaps 
her most illuminating comment, however, is her remark to the effect 
that, despite obvious differences, Jean Christophe and Les Miserables 
resemble each other in their intense aliveness. Concerning the 
brothers Jerome and Jean Tharaud, lovers of life and glamour and 
poets of une existence tourmente, we learn but little that is crit- 
ically distinctive or memorable. Again, the account of Pierre Mille, 
who has been called, not very accurately, " the French Kipling," is 



